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THE RECENT INSTRUCTION ON THE 
‘ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT’ 


E must go back to the eve of ‘Amsterdam— 
1948’, to the Monitum concerned with the World 
Council of Churches issued by the Holy Office 
on 5th June of the same year. Previously, a 
mmber of Catholics had hoped to attend the meeting there 
at the end of August as ‘observers’, and some had even 
rceived invitations from the organizers, to be present as 
wich. Indeed, in an effort to place the Catholic Church at 
het ease about it—to make her feel uncommitted in any 
way—they were invited as ‘wnofficial observers’. The Monitum 
made no distinction between participating and observing, 
but simply reminded Catholics that leave to attend was 
reserved to the Holy See. It was not long before it became 
known that such leave was to be granted to no one. 
So ‘Amsterdam’ came and went, but the Monitum which, 
though primarily concerned with that Assembly, obviously 
a wider application, had left many questions undecided. 
It was not only that the Times correspondence last autumn 
tevived certain issues, but gatherings and collaborations and 
discussions had been going on, for years now, in Germany 
ind France especially, which might or might not be aimed 
at by the Monitum. Rome itself was the centre of ‘Unitas’— 
which, with its periodical of the same name, was actively 
busied with ‘reunion’ problems. Something more than the 
severely negative ruling of the Monitum was bound to come. 
The ‘Instructio? was only published on 1st March of this 
year, yet it is dated zoth December 1949. The delay itself is 
significant, especially as hints kept appearing in the Press of 
some forthcoming Vatican pronouncement on the question 
of reunion. This, linked with the prominence given to the 
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unity of Christians in the Holy Father’s discourse for the 
opening of the Holy Year, shows that Rome was preparing 
the world for something to which great importance was 
attached. Interest and expectation were certainly aroused in 
this country, and Catholics might be forgiven for being 
apprehensive rather than confident. Was not more being 
expected than could possibly be granted? Besides, circum- 
stances differed so much from country to country that any 
decree must contain a proviso, leaving it to the local hierarchies 
to decide how far the ‘concessions’ could be applied within 
their own jurisdictions. Inter-confessional relations have not 
been so easy in England as in some other countries : it would 
be foolish to expect that practices which might be suited to 
France, or Germany, or even Holland, would necessarily 
be prudent here. There was every possibility that deep dis- 
appointment would follow the high expectations raised, and 
that the local situation might become worse than before. 
At last came the publication, and perhaps it was inevitable 
that certain salient obvious points should attract the lime- 
light, and that even where the Instruction was treated with 
all courtesy, a sense of disillusionment and frustration should 
find expression. “The Catholic Church takes no part in 
“cecumenical” conferences or meetings.” One must not ‘stress 
the points on which we agree rather than those on which 
we disagree’. As for the Reformation, a firm stand must be 
taken ‘against any exaggeration of shortcomings on the 
Catholic side coupled with a glossing over of the Reformers’ 
errors’. Indeed, as to Catholic teaching, ‘none of its truths 
must be passed over in silence or cloaked in ambiguity, for 
example . . . the Roman Pontiff’s primacy of jurisdiction, 
and the certainty that true reunion can only come about 
by the return of dissidents to the one, true Church of Christ’. 
If meetings are held at all, ‘the ordinary will see that they 
are properly conducted and will appoint priests best qualified 
for this work . . . the discussions themselves are [to be] duly 
supervised and controlled’. ‘For inter-diocesan, national or 
international conferences, special permission must be obtained 
each time, before the event, from the Holy See itself’.— 
On the other hand, though there is to be absolutely no com- 
municatio in sacris, ‘it is not forbidden to open or close these 
gatherings with the common recitation of the Lord’s Prayer 
or some other prayer approved by the Catholic Church’. 
Furthermore, the restrictions of the Monitum of 1948 do not 
apply to those mixed gatherings met ‘to take counsel together 
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concerning joint action in the defence of fundamental principles 


of Christianity and the natural law ... or to deal with the 
rebuilding of the social order and similar questions’. 

The last two points were made much of, for obvious 
reasons, and due recognition was also given to the fact that 
gatherings in which opposing faiths are expressly discussed, 
“te not absolutely forbidden’, even though they need ‘the 
approval of the competent ecclesiastical authority’. But the 
redominant reaction might be summed up as a feeling that 
after all the leopard had not changed his spots, even if his 
caws were now at least partly sheathed. 

If such a first reaction was perhaps inevitable, a closer 
study of the Instruction as a whole should reveal the need 
of a reassessment of its significance, and of a more equitable 
appreciation of the Catholic position. It is not a long docu- 
ment, but it has been drawn up with obvious care, and its 
every phrase weighed in the process. Its full meaning can 
only be reached if it is studied with a like care. Only a few 
points can be dealt with here, but that should be sufficient 
to show how justified was Dom Bede Winslow’s statement 
at Canterbury that ‘the whole machinery of the Roman 
Communion has been put into another gear’. 

The most important thing is that the Instruction envisages 
the possibility of conversations and co-operation with non- 
Catholic Christians in every diocese throughout the world, 
and gives the bishops authority (for three years) to permit 
patticipation in such activities, under certain conditions. 
One remembers Velehrad and Malines, but this is absolutely 
new with regard to Protestants in general. 

Secondly, though, as had been expected, it has been left 
to the local ordinaries to decide ways and means, the matter 
could scarcely have been recommended more strongly to 
them, nor the measures to be taken by them in order to find 
the right decisions, more explicitly laid down. They must 
give their special care and attention to this work of ‘reunion’ 
as belonging to their office of bishops placed by the Holy 
Ghost to rule the Church of God. Not only must they carefully 
supervise what is done by Catholics in this field, but with all 
prudence encourage and direct it. And Rome, appreciating 
the fact that bishops with their many preoccupations may 
not always be able to keep up with the progress of the move- 
ment, directs them to appoint one or more priests, competent 
lor the task, to study it in the light of the papal encyclicals, 
and to report back to them from time to time. For, in fine, 
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the bishops are themselves to prescribe what is or is not to 
be done. It is for them to decide whether in the circumstances 
there is no real hope of any good resulting from such meetings, 
ot whether, on the contrary, the prospects are good, in which 
case they must see that they are well organized, appointing 
the priests best qualified for this work, to explain and defend 
Catholic doctrine. Besides seeing to it that there is no com- 
municatio in sacris, and that the meetings are duly supervised 
and controlled, the bishops are to have a report of progress 
sent each year to the Holy Office. Lastly, in a significant 
sentence : ‘Although it is the right and duty of each ordinary 
to direct and take the lead in promoting this work in his 
diocese, the co-operation of several bishops may be useful 
and even necessary in setting up offices and organizations 
to observe, examine and direct this work as a whole’. 

Thirdly, there are several references to the dangers of 
misplaced zeal. “Certain attempts . . . to bring about this 
reconciliation . . . have not always been founded upon sound 
principles, even though inspired by the best of intentions.’ 
The ‘eirenic’ spirit is not condemned as such, but it is open 
to the temptation of ‘whittling down the tenets of Catholicism 
and bringing them into line with non-Catholic teaching’. 
Some seem to belittle the importance of papal encyclicals, 
on the ground that they are not all de fide; worse still, say 
‘that in the realm of dogma not even the Catholic Church 
yet possesses the fullness of Christ, but can be perfected 
from other sources’. So too, with regard to the Reformation, 
owing to ‘undue focusing of attention on side-issues, the 
real point, a falling away from the Catholic faith, is obscured 
and barely perceived’. Hence the bishops must ‘take care 
lest the excessive and over-zealous activity of misguided 
enthusiasts does more harm than good to the cause in view’. 
The harm is done because such dangerous modes of expression 
‘give rise to false opinions and misleading hopes which can 
never be fulfilled’. 

* * * * 

Of all the comments on the Instruction, the most important 
in many ways is that of Dr Visser ’t Hooft, the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches. It appeared a 
day ot two after the Instruction, and is perforce, as he says, 
‘only of a personal and unofficial character’. For all that, 
both his office and the great personal influence which he 
enjoys in the World Council lend weight even to his private 
opinions, when they are thus made public. It is all the more 
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regrettable that they should appear so colourless, so uncordial 
in fact. What approval is accorded to one or two points 
seems given reluctantly ; two others meet only with his dis- 
approval. Of these, the first is this. Hitherto what meetings 
Roman Catholics had attended had been of an informal 
character, leading to ‘better understanding and the frank 
discussion of points of friction’. Now that they are to be 
directed and supervised by the hierarchy, ‘they will lose that 
informal and spontaneous character, on which so much of 
their value depended. There will be less room for the pioneers.’ 

Such a ctfiticism is surprising. From what was quoted 
above, it is clear that Rome is taking the cecumenical move- 
ment seriously, and wants to be known for what she is, and 
to avoid creating ‘false opinions and misleading hopes’. 
There is nothing to prevent future meetings promoting 
‘better mutual understanding and the frank discussion of 
oints of friction’, and it is not the ‘pioneers’ as such who 
will be excluded, but the cranks and the irresponsible—the 
‘misguided enthusiasts’ who can do more harm than good. 
Before 1948 the members of the cecumenical movement 
were not official representatives of their respective Churches ; 
it was a necessary and beneficial step forward when such 
wete appointed as true delegates: one would have thought 
that a similar advance of status of the Catholics with whom 
they had contacts, would have been welcome. 

But the second point is a fundamental one, involving an 
issue which cannot be burked. The viewpoint of the In- 
struction, he says, is that ‘the only purpose of cecumenical 
contacts can be the return of all Christians to the Church of 
Rome. At this point, the document remains below the level 
teached by certain members of the Roman hierarchy who 
have declared that union cannot take place in the form of a 
victory of one body over another as happens in the secular 
tealm.’ To what is he making reference? Actually, the 
‘declaration’ referred to is not hard to trace. It occurs in an 
exchange of letters between Bishop Brilioth (recently raised 
to the archiepiscopal see of Uppsala in Sweden) and Bishop 
Charriére of Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg, during the 
meeting of the Provisional Committee of the World Council 
of Churches in February 1946. Bishop Charriére, after saying 
that reunion cannot be achieved by the suppression of one 
lota of the truth which we have received, added: ‘On the 
other hand, neither can unity be achieved in the shape of a 
victory of one patty over another, such as may occur on the 
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temporal plane’. The phrase was taken up by Bishop Brilioth 
in his reply, and the correspondence was published in the 
official report of this Geneva Meeting (“The World Council 
of Churches: its process of formation’, Geneva [1946] pp. 
141-3). 

But the question remains whether Bishop Charriére, when 
he repudiated the idea of such a worldly victory in the process 
of reunion, meant also to exclude the possibility of a voluntary 
‘return of all Christians to the Church of Rome’. The answer 
will be found in his address made at Lyons on 26th January 
of the following year. It is a clear-sighted, warm-hearted 
review of the situation and of its demands on Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. Here, only a single sentence can be 
quoted, but it will suffice:— 

‘Let us then adapt the wondrous words of the Gospel 
and, without forgetting that Catholics too have their share 
of responsibility for the dissensions which have disrupted 
Christendom, let us then say that the Church is truly like 
the father of the prodigal son, who keeps the door of his 
home open, and stands himself on the threshold inviting 
the son to come back—zwot in order to triumph over him after 
the manner of victories of this world—but to embrace him and 
to reconcile him with himself’. (Doc. Cath., 16th February 
1947, p. 218.) 

Dr Visser ’t Hooft has forgotten this personal interpretation 
of the revered bishop’s words ; he has only remembered the 
one striking phrase, and has used it to ascribe to ‘certain 
members of the Roman hierarchy’ a conception of reunion 
which was not that intended even by him who used it. 

But let that pass. It is not the misinterpretation that matters 
so much as the opposed conceptions of ‘reunion’ which are 
involved. That of the World Council is quoted : ‘The Churches 
are to be bound closer to Christ and therefore closer to one 
another’, and the prayers of those outside the Roman Com- 
munion are asked ‘that the Roman Catholic Church may be 
led to a wider and deeper conception on Christian Unity’. 
One can appreciate the hurt feelings of those who are com- 
pared to the prodigal son, and one can understand that the 
achieving of unity by a return to the Catholic Church might 
(as yet) seem even to involve disloyalty to Christ and the 
Gospel, in the eyes of most members of the World Council 
of Churches. But, after all, Rome would not expect them to 
return to her unless they had already come into closer union 
with Christ and with His mind—and, in the result, they would 
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be bound closer to one another too. The conception of unity 
thus expressed in the Amsterdam Assembly would, in fact, 
be fully realized in the only form of return to her which Rome 
could conceive desirable. 

Dr Visser ’t Hooft has, more than anyone else, faced the 
problems presented by so many different communions co- 
operating in the search for unity. His analysis of the situation, 
of its exigencies and present possibilities, shows a balance 
and an acumen of uncommon quality, and the achievements 
of the World Council so far, have been largely due to his 
keen and moderating influence. He has a vision of the Una 
Sancta, the Church in her true unity, endeavouring to realize 
herself in spite of the multiplicity of the empirical Churches. 
The World Council is to be regarded only as an instrument 
towards this realization: it is not, it will not be a super- 
Church. The visible unity can only come from Christ, to 
whom they must be grateful for whatever unity is theirs so far. 

He has come to this vision by facing the facts before him, 
and his proposals and the very structure of the World Council 
are conditioned by those facts. He has considered the different 
forms which unity might take in view of those facts. But 
there is one fact which he has not really faced, and that is 
the Roman Catholic Church. Like a bad dream, the thought 
that reunion without Rome would be a poor sort of ‘Union 
of Christendom’, keeps disturbing the deliberations of the 
Movement ; like a bad dream, it is put out of mind. Might 
there not then be some ‘wider and deeper conception of 
Christian unity’ than that entertained even by the World 
Council, one which did not ignore this stubborn fact ? 

Rome will not rob them of their union with Christ nor of 
His gifts to them. As the Instruction itself says: ‘Should 
they return to the Church, such good as the grace of God 
has already wrought in their souls will not be lost, but will 
be completed and brought to perfection’. Rome has the 
courage to face a// the facts : the position of those separated 
itom her as well as her own, and she puts forward a conception 
of unity which deserves at least as much attention as an 
other. Why should it be ruled out of court, when the World 
Council admits that ‘it is not in man’s power to create the 
unity of the Holy Catholic Church : but it is within the power 
of God’ ? What if the power of God had already created 
and preserved ‘the unity of the Holy Catholic Church’, so that 
what they are looking for—that very unity—has no longer 
to be created, but is only waiting to be entered ? Can this 
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be ruled out a priori? And if not, is not the conception of 
Christian unity which Rome entertains, after all, the wider 
and the deeper conception ? 

That there is no question of a ‘worldly victory’ in Rome’s 
mind should be clear from the spirit of clear-sighted apprecia- 
tion which the Instruction shows towards the reunion move- 
ment, and from the perfect freedom with which she takes 
for granted those will return who do so. 

“The Catholic Church has never ceased, nor ever will, 
from following with deepest interest and furthering with 
fervent prayers every attempt to attain to that end which 
Christ our Lord had so much at heart, namely, that all who 
believe in Him “may be made perfect in one.” Indeed with 
the true love of a mother she embraces all those who return 
to her as to Christ’s one, true Church . . . The present time 
has witnessed in different parts of the world a growing desire 
among many persons outside the Church for the reunion of 
all who believe in Christ . . . 'To all children of the true Church 
this is a cause for holy joy in the Lord ; it urges them to extend 
a helping hand to all those sincerely seeking after the truth, 
by praying fervently that God will enlighten them and give 
them strength.’ (The words which we have italicized show 
that Rome recognizes that the desire for unity does not 
necessarily mean the desire to return to her. For all that, it 
is for Catholics ‘a cause for holy joy in the Lord’. Here is 
realism : a real facing of the facts—without loss of sympathy 
or love.) 

And the Instruction closes with a pregnant appeal to 
Catholics :—‘All should be reminded that nothing will con- 
tribute more towards preparing the way for our separated 
brethren to embrace the Faith than the living by Catholics of 
edifying lives in accord with their Faith’. 

: MAURICE BEVENOT, S.J. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
GREEK CHURCH 


n Greece to-day an unquiet peace prevails. More than 

half of the refugees have returned to their villages, 

martial law has been partially relaxed and, with the 

restoration of a measure of security, it is again possible 
to travel with comparative freedom save in certain of the 
more remote parts of northern Greece. Nine years of all but 
continuous warfare, of foreign occupation, and of armed 
sedition accompanied by enormities of cruelty and wickedness 
mercifully undreamed of in earlier ages, have brought upon 
the Greek people an extremity of affliction which might well 
have broken the spirit of a less heroic nation. Much has already 
been written of these things. We propose in the present 
atticle to confine ourselves to giving some brief account of 
the present state of the Greek Church, which has received, 
from western writers at least, less attention than it merits 
even for the bare understanding of the qualities which have 
enabled the Greek people to endure their late fiery trial. It 
is inevitably so: ‘there have always been some esprits Jaics who 
remained blind in the face of the evidence of the manifestation of 
the Spirit of God in the Church’.! But to those who ‘have re- 
ceived, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God”? 
in Greece to-day, as in other lands and in former ages, there 
is made manifest under the outward semblance of failure and 
of weakness, of sin and of infirmity, the splendour of the 
unapproachable light, the lineaments of that ‘glorious church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but . . . holy 
and without blemish’. 

The Church of Greece, from the point of view of outward 
organization, consists of 67 dioceses. These vary consider- 
ably in extent. In general, however, they are sufficiently 
small for the metropolitan, in normal times at least, to keep 
in close personal contact with his scattered flock. At the 
time of the outbreak of war, the diocesan and parochial 
organization was beginning to be widely supplemented (in 


1V. Lossky : Theologie mystique de l’Eglise d’Orient, Paris 1944, p. 244. 

21 Cor. ii, 12. 

3Eph. v, 27. 

4The average population of a Greek diocese is in the region of 100,000 
souls. In terms of parishes there is considerable disparity : the diocese 
of Ioannina, for instance, having 230, that of Nevrokopi only 15. As 
against the low average population must be set the utter lack of the most 
elementarv means of communication. 
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ways which we shall have occasion to consider in detail 
below) by the growth of several voluntary organizations, 
These had firmly established themselves in Athens and 
Piraeus by the third decade of the century, but it was not until 
1936 or thereabouts that they began to find a recognized 
place in the outward pattern of church life in the north of 
Greece. 

During the years of occupation it was possible for the 
Greek people as a whole to maintain some semblance of 
normal life. There was suffering and hardship in abundance, 
but only from those areas of eastern Macedonia and Thrace, 
which were occupied by the Bulgarians, was there any mass- 
evacuation. From these regions, indeed, the great bulk of 
the population fled to Thessaloniki and elsewhere, and the 
Greek bishops and their clergy were supplanted by Bulgarians. 
In other parts of Greece, though many churches and indeed 
whole villages were destroyed, this was almost invariably 
by way of reprisal and there was nothing which can be com- 
pared to the systematic extermination of the Greek population 
which took place in the territories to the east of the river 
Strymon. During 1945 and 1946 violent disturbances of the 
peace were, on the whole, on a smaller scale, and some attempt 
was made to repair the damage wrought during the occupa- 
tion. Early in the following year, however, the full violence 
of the armed sedition, which had slowly been gathering its 
energies since its temporary set-back of December 1944, 
was let loose upon the country dioceses. It was from this 
period onwards that there began to occur the flight of whole 
villages from their lands and homes, which soon resulted 
in the complete abandonment of large areas of northern 
and central Greece to the roving bands of andartes! and in 
the collapse of the whole parochial organization in many 
of the mountain dioceses. Many of the refugees found their 
way to: Thessaloniki and to Athens. The vast majority, 
however, crowded, with their surviving animals and such 
few possessions as they could carry in their flight, into the 
small country towns which form the centres of ecclesiastical 
administration. 

Many of the parish clergy were killed before they could 
make their escape from the undefended villages. No single 
category of the population (unless it be the gendarmetie) 

1 Literally insurgent, rebel; in official documents these promoters of 


sedition are usually referred to as ovuuopira. In the villages caroamAiddes 
is the more popular description. 
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has sustained heavier casualties in the slaughter of these 
yeats than the village papades, the Greek country parsons.' 
The survivors found their way with their families to the 
towns, which were soon swollen beyond all recognition by 
the vast influx of refugees. Grevena, for example, a comopolis 
with a pre-war population of barely 4,000 afforded shelter 
for the greater part of three years to more than four times 
that number of refugees from the surrounding villages. There 
were 75 refugee clergy in this diocese of 93 parishes. In the 
diocese of Kastoria the 63 refugee clergy included 18 newly 
ordained priests who had just completed their training 
at the seminary at Kozani and had had no _ parochial 
experience under normal conditions. Matters were at their 
worst during the winter of 1948-49 ; since then the situation 
has been radically altered by the military successes which 
followed the assumption of authority by General Papagos. 
The return of the refugees to villages which are often wholly 
devastated has, however, created problems for the Church 
which are, if anything, even greater than those which so 
sorely taxed her recources during the preceding years. 

It is now becoming possible to gain some idea of the 
extent of the material damage which the Church has sustained 
since 1940, though it will be many months before we are in 
possession of all the relevant data. It must be remembered 
that large areas are still uninhabited and that many villages 
have not been visited for long periods.? In countless parishes 
the church has been wholly destroyed : the actual number is 
unlikely to be known for some little time but a few figures 
from some of the dioceses of northern and central Greece 
will convey some notion of the scale of the destruction.’ 

1 The total number of clergy in Greece in 1940 was in the region of 
6,000. Of these, 363 (or rather more than six per cent) are now known to 
have been killed. The following are the detailed figures : killed by com- 
munists 239, by Germans 77, Bulgarians 26, Italians 19, Albanians 2. 
An analysis of the total from another point of view reveals that 297 of 
those murdered were parish priests, 49 hieromonks, and the remaining 
17 deacons, simple monks or novices. 

There is a good deal of information to be found in MAPTYPES KAHPIKOI 
by M. Athanasius Papaevgeniou, second edition Athens 1949. This, 
however, relates only to Macedonia and Thrace. 

2In the diocese of Grevena only 32 of its 93 villages were inhabited 
at the end of February. Some of the remainder had a small military 
garrison, the majority were utterly deserted. Only 16 of the 75 refugee 
clergy had then returned to their villages. 

3 An encyclical letter on this subject was addressed to the metropolitans 
of northern Greece by the Holy Synod on 23rd February 1950 (see Ekklesia, 
15, iii, 50, p. 84). Returns so far received give a total of 313 churches 
destroyed in 15 dioceses alone. It is estimated that more than 1,500 
have been destroyed in all. 
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In the diocese of Drama, in eastern Macedonia, 40 of the 
112 parish churches were destroyed by the Bulgarians as 
well as the great monastery of Ekosiphoinissis. In the diocese 
of Trikkala, in Thessaly, 24 parish churches are known to 
have been completely destroyed and at least a further seven 
have sustained serious damage. At Chrysomelia, a large 
village in the mountains to the west of Trikkala, to which 
the inhabitants returned in October last, both church and 
school were destroyed. The neighbouring village of Kato 
Perlangiou was almost entirely reduced to ruins. Here there is 
a priest who celebrates the Holy Mysteries in a tiny parakklesion, 
This has been roughly repaired but the rain pours in through 
the holes in the roof, and in mid January the mud was so 
deep in the chapel that planks had to be laid on the floor to 
facilitate the movements of the celebrant. Higher up the 
valley, at Palaiochori, the church was burned out by the 
Germans but has been completely re-roofed during the last 
few months by the village priest, Fr Constantinos Photis, 
who was a carpenter before his ordination and still practises 
his craft to good purpose. Further to the west, in Epirus, 
only 35 of the 125 parish churches of the diocese of Para- 
mythia are in tolerably good condition. Even in the towns 
the damage to churches has often been heavy: at Edessa, 
for example, no less than five churches were completely 
destroyed when the Germans set fire to the town in September 
1944. 

It has also to be borne in mind that even in villages where 
the fabric of the church has survived, there is often a desper- 
ate need of liturgical books, vestments, and the other acces- 
sorties of worship. This shortage has become particularly 
acute since the re-occupation of many villages from the early 
autumn of 1949 onwards. The lack of liturgical books, in 
particular, is the cause of widespread concern. Old Venetian 
editions have been brought in from long-abandoned 
monasteries and remote chapels which have escaped pillage, 
though the antique characters in which they are printed 
make it difficult for the ordinary village priest, to say nothing 
of the village choir, to read them with any facility. As to the 
shortage of vestments, the day when an English divine 
could write of the village clergy that: ‘All their Garments 
and Accoutrements are very Glorious and different’, is long 
past.”! 


1 John Covel, D.D., Some Account of the Present Greek Church, Cambridge, 
3722, Pp. XIV. 
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The monasteries have suffered equally with the parish 
churches. Mount Athos has come through the years of war 
relatively unscathed, but elsewhere in the north of Greece 
the organized monastic life has come near to being com- 
pletely suppressed. The Meteora are inhabited by a total of 
14 monks divided between three monasteries. Aghia Triada 
has been abandoned. This handful of monks lack every- 
thing save the barest necessities of life.1 The monastery of 
Eikosiphoinissis, high on the slopes of Pangaion, was burned 
by the Bulgarians on 13th July 1944, after being plundered 
of its treasures. The library perished in the general con- 
fagration, apart from 10 MSS on parchment which were 
stolen on the festival of the Dormition of the Mother of 
God, 1941, by a certain Botseph, the Bulgarian protosyngellos 
from Drama, ‘together with a mitre, an ancient chalice, six 
silver crosses and some vestments’.2 Another important 
monastery, Aghios Nicanor, due south of Kozani and in the 
diocese of Grevena, was looted by the andartes, its mules, 
sheep and goats carried off to the mountains, and three of 
the monks murdered. The survivors are at present living ina 
village some four hours distant from the monastery. At 
Spelaion, in the same diocese, the village and monastery, 
petched high on the cliffs above the river Venetikos, are 
visited only by prowling wolves and jackals. 

Nor has the material destruction which the Church has 
sustained been confined to churches and monasteries. At 
Nevrokopi the metropolis was destroyed by the Bulgarians, 
and the present metropolitan, Mgr Agathangellos, administers 
his diocese from a small cottage. At Grevena, likewise, the 
bishop is in lodgings, having one room for his own use and 
asecond which serves as the diocesan office. The metropolitan 
of Paramythia, on going for the first time to his diocese in 
1943, found that the entire furniture of his ruined metropolis 
consisted of one broken chair. Several of the northern dioceses 
have no typewriter and one has to be borrowed for official 
correspondence. Many of these country bishops have, per- 

~ : A a 
_!Two monks from the Meteora were carried off by the Italians and 
died in exile. The present Igoumenos of Aghios Stephanos was severely 
beaten on three occasions and suffered imprisonment and exile. The 
Archimandrite Christophoros, Igoumenos of A. Varlaam, who is 76, 
escaped from an Italian prison and was later carried off to the mountains 
by the andartes who had raided Kalabaka. The monasteries were robbed 
not only of their animals but also of bedding, furniture, cooking utensils, 
cutlery, etc. A. Stephanos in particular has been reduced to a mere shell. 


eet by the present metropolitan of Drama, dated 15th February 
1948. 


Cc 
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force, to act as their own secretaries. Moreover, the sheer 
bulk of their administrative work has increased by =—< 
bounds during the last few years. Almost invariably t 
bishop exercises a close personal supervision over the me Pc 
institutions which have come into being in response to the 
overwhelming material needs of the people. Every diocese 
has to-day its estia, from which milk is distributed daily to 
thousands of refugee children, and its paidikos stathmas, 
and it is rare to find a metropolitan who does not take a 
vigorous interest in both. In most of the mountain dioceses 
the bishop personally supervises the distribution of clothing 
and of consignments of a variety of articles (1 ranging from 
cocoa and macaroni to black cloth for cassocks), which arrive 
from time to time from a number of sources. At Cavalla, 
the metropolitan of Philippi and Neapolis devotes much 
time and care to the material and spiritual welfare of the 
450 children in the pardopolis above the town. The Metro- 
politans of Paramythia and of Siderokastro have each been 
responsible for the creation of small hospitals where poor 
people can receive medical attention.! At Edessa, the 
metropolitan, Mgr Panteleimon, has founded an orphanage 
in a house close to the metropolis, where nearly 20 boys 
are now living under the supervision of a monk. In almost 
every case these institutions have been hastily improvised 
in the face of desperate need, and more often than not are 
carried on in despite of the universal lack of materia 
resources with a courage worthy of a St Vincent de Paul. 
It is only against this background that one can even begin 
to understand the magnitude of the task which confronts 
the Church of Greece at the present time, or what, to the 
casual reader of a periodical such as Ekklesia, must often 
appear as an undue preoccupation on the part of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities with questions of material welfare and reli ief. 
On this account it is necessary in writing of the ~— 
condition of the Church to emphasize—it may seem unduly 
—the extent of the catastrophe which has come upon the 
country during these last years. It would, nevertheless, be 
rash to assume that the Church of Greece has been forced 
by her preoccupation with these urgent practical questions 
1 This is an urgent need in almost all the mountain dioceses, where 
doctors are as rare as dissenters and the only iatrika known in the villages 
are aspirins and ouzo. At Siderokastro, too, the bishop has founded a 
school of housekeeping for girls of marriageable age. He is also president 
of the organization for the defence of the town: though in this instance 
his position is an honorary one. 
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to neglect what must always be her primary task. Quite the 
contrary is true. ‘Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound’.! That concern for the poor, the homeless and the 
oppressed which one looks for in a Church which pays 
particular reverence to St John Chrysostom, has gone hand 
in hand with a missionary activity which, all else apart, 
would have sufficed to make the last decade a memorable 
one. Greece, it has been truly said, ‘issued from the war 
completely ruined—materially. Nothing was left to her of 
her national wealth. Her houses, villages, fields, factories, 
communications and economy were all utterly destroyed. 
Spiritually, nevertheless, she emerged from the chaos of 
war reborn.’? 

We do not lack witnesses to the wretched condition of 
the Church of Greece a century ago. Archbishop Chrysostom, 
writing in 1924, spoke of ‘indescribable anomalies and 
lamentable internal struggles’ which were paralysing the 
Church. ‘The people remained without religious teaching 
and without spiritual care.’ Preaching was rarely heard even 
in Athens, while ‘in the country districts the people went 
unshepherded’.s One may read accounts of the ignorance 
of the village clergy which differ little from those which 
Covel had set down two hundred years earlier. ‘Most priests 
have no books by them, but only their Church Offices ; 
and... all their Study is only to get them by Heart, which 
takes up so much of their time as they cannot attend to read 
or Study other learned books if they had them; neither 
have they judgement to understand them . . . Their ordinary 
prayers and liturgies . . . like Parrots, they commonly mumble 
and hurry over by heart, and use them very imperfectly, 
with strange variety and confusion.”4 

The most potent factor in the religious revival which has 
had so transforming an effect upon the outward visage of 
the Greek Church within the last hundred years has, under 
God, been the hidden life and apostolic labours of Father 
Eusebius Matthopoulos, and of the Brotherhood which he 
founded. The latter is still beyond question the most powerful 

1Rom. v, 20. 

2A. bpaykdmovdos, ‘H ypiotiavixn Kivnois eis thy Béppeiov ‘EAAdSa. 

3Quoted in the Archimandrite Seraphim Papakosta’s biography of 
Fr Eusebius Matthopoulos : second edition, Athens, 1948, pp. I1-12. 
There is much material in this new edition which does not appear in the 
English translation (S.P.C.K. 1939). The latter is, however, so far as I 
am aware, the only work in English or in French which gives some account 


of the early struggles of Fr Eusebius and those associated with him. 
4Op. cit., pp. vii—xii. 
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single influence for good in the Church of Greece. To-day, 
however, it does not stand alone, as is so often, but mistakenly, 
assumed by those whose acquaintance with the Greek Church 
is limited to a fleeting visit to Athens. In reality, it is quite 
impossible within the space of a short article to attempt 
even the most cursory summary of the various movements 
which have sprung up within the last generation and we shall 
not try do so so. Some of these movements are under the 
direct control of the Zoe brotherhood. Others, though more 
or less closely affiliated to the central organization, enjoy 
a measure of independence. There are, moreover, a number 
of entirely separate movements (such as the Orthodox 
Christian Unions under the direction of Fr Angelos Nissiotis) 
which have very considerable influence. Before we attempt 
to outline the scope of these movements it would seem 
desirable to make certain general observations in regard to 
the situation which the Church is facing to-day. 

The problems created by the vast scale of the material 
destruction have already been sufficiently emphasized. They 
form a constant background to the Church’s work. While 
the ultimate object of all missionary activity is the same, at 
all times and all places, there is, nevertheless, a vast difference 
between the context in which these Greek Christian move- 
ments and, for example, the ‘mission de Paris’ pursue theit 
work of reconciliation and renewal ; a difference which must 
largely condition their respective approaches. In Greece— 
and above all in the country districts of Greece—the outward 
forms of Christianity have survived to an extent which is 
almost without parallel in the west. Moreover, the preaching 
of the Gospel is not let and hindered by confessional con- 
troversy, with all its stress and distractions. There are, it is 
true, a few small communities of Roman Catholics and 
Greek Evangelicals scattered about the country, but the 
ordinary Greek, when asked to state his religion will still 
describe himself simply as a Christian. The regular religious 
instruction which is given in the national schools is always 
adequate and frequently admirable.1 The Greek lepoxripus,, 
or preacher, therefore, can normally reckon upon a basis of 
comprehension in those to whom he is sent. He and his 
hearers will speak a common language: even though many 
will have forgotten the reality which lies behind the familiar 
mea 
“1 It must, however, be remembered that the schools have sustained no 


less serious damage than have the churches and that in many villages 
to-day there are boys of 14 who scarcely know their alphabet. 
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phrases. One further element in the pattern of church life 
which it is necessary to bear in mind is the fact that the parish 
dergy are almost invariably simple countrymen, without 
specialized training and devoting a considerable portion of 
their day to hard manual toil. This carries with it advantages 
which both we in the west and certain reforming spirits in 
Greece itself are inclined to underrate. It does mean, however, 
that the village people, until comparatively recently, rarely 
heard sermons save when their bishop visited them.! 

The hard core of the Zoe movement consists of a body 
of 90 theologians of whom 30 are priests, the remainder 
laymen. All are unmarried though the lay theologians are 
free to marry if they leave the movement, not taking any 
vows. Seven priests and about 20 laymen from the brother- 
hood are at present serving with the army. Another priest 
has recently gone as chaplain to the island of Leros, where 
boys who have fallen under the influence of the communists 
ate given an opportunity to rediscover in the setting of a 
Christian community the fundamental loyalties.2 Seven 
ptiests and 10 laymen are permanently stationed in Athens, 
five other theologians in Thessaloniki. The remainder are 
dispersed throughout the country dicceses, preaching, con- 
fessing the people, directing catechetical schools and youth 
movements, training young catechists and preachers, super- 
vising seminaries for the parish clergy, in these and in many 
other ways building up the Body of Christ in each several 
town and diocese. One of the most recent developments 
has been the creation of the ‘Union of Young Christian 
Workers’ (X.E.E.N.). This first took root in Athens and in 
Piraeus during the days following the departure of the German 
troops from Greece. Thence it spread to Thessaloniki and 
among the young tobacco workers of eastern Macedonia 
and Thrace. To-day branches are to be found in most of the 
larger towns of Greece and the movement has a total member- 
ship which is in the region of 8,000 young men and girls— 
or more than 10,000 if we include certain parallel movements 
which, though organized on much the same lines, are not 
directly connected with the main body. This is only one— 
and that the youngest—of a group of ‘Christian Unions’ 

1This was often infrequently enough on account of the difficulty of 
reaching many of the villages. As a seventeenth century traveller observed: 
Tout ce pais est plein de hautes montagnes, and even to-day the majority 
of villages in northern Greece are inaccessible to wheeled transport. 

2 Much has been written about this experiment. For a first-hand account 
by a priest who was chaplain to the camp from June 1949, till January 


1950, see the Archimandrité Timotheos Matthaiakis’ article in the periodical 
Lychnia, Athens, December 1949. 
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which provide for almost every category of the population, 
from students and professional men, on the one hand, to 
parents and young children, on the other. The catechetical 
schools provide a course lasting nine years. Among the 
various institutions created by this movement alone may 
be mentioned the two hostels for university students in 
Athens, a similar hostel recently opened in Thessaloniki, a 
school of engineering at Piraeus, and a Young Workers 
Centre at Agrinion which comprises an orphanage, a hospital 
in which the nurses are members of the St Eunice sisterhood, 
itself a creation of the movement, and a group of workshops. 

Another movement which was responsible for much of 
the spade-work in the establishment of the catechetical schools 
which are to-day so universal a feature of Greek church life 
is that of Fr Angelos Nissiotis, already referred to.This was 
founded as early as 1913 but, like Zoe, had a long struggle 
before obtaining official recognition. To-day, though the 
main field of its work lies in Athens and its suburbs, it has 
branches in Thessaloniki, Comotini and elsewhere, and the 
membership of its schools exceeds 60,000. In northern Greece 
there has sprung from another pioneer movement, the Apos- 
toliki Diakonia of Thessaloniki,’ a smaller organization of 
exceptional interest. This is the School of Christ, founded 
since the war by the Archimandrite Timotheos Papamichael. 
It has as its primary aim the training of preachers and mission- 
ary leaders, and 120 of its members—mostly young men and 
women—are already at work in the north of Greece. The 
motto of this movement might well serve as a key to much 
of the best work that is being done in Greece to-day : ‘H payn 
TOU BaBous Sia Thy viknv ToU TrAd&ToOUs. In other words, there 
can be no fruitful missionary activity which does not spring 
from a deepened interior life : ‘If a man abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is withered’. 

All these movements, together with a host of others which 
flourish in the suburbs of Athens,2 have in common the 

1 Not to be confounded with the official organization of the same name 
which is described below. It was founded in 1928 to promote the study 
of the Holy Scriptures among adults. It now has, in addition to this side 
of its work, some 31 catechetical schools in Thessaloniki with a member- 


ship of 2,862 boys and girls. The teachers include students and professional 
men. 

“To attempt to describe all the movements which have come into 
existence since war alone would result in this article degnerating into a 
mere catalogue. One organization which ought, however, to be mentioned 
in passing is that known as the Christian Youth Organization of Piraeus 
(X.O.N.) which has a decided character of its own. It is directed by the 
Arch. Damaskinos Kotzias and has as its centre (appropriately enough) 
a building which formerly served as the H.Q. of the Communist Party 
of Piraeus. 
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fact that they are voluntary organizations : not official organs 
of the Church. There has, however, been a recent develop- 
ment of a rather different nature which is so important -as 
to demand particular consideration. This is what amounts 
to the refounding of the body which came into existence as 
long ago as 1930 as the Apostoliki Diakonia of the Church of 
Grece. With its fortunes prior to its virtual reconstitution 
we do not propose to concern ourselves. It may suffice to 
remark that although great potentialities were present in 
this organization from the very outset, its actual activity 
during the first fifteen years of its life was on a very small 
scale. It is now under the general direction of Prof. Basil 
Vellas, and is assured of a basis of material resources by a 
system of annual contributions from every diocese of the 
Church of Greece. In very general terms the aim of this body 
may be said to be the systematization and co-ordination of 
the missionary activity of the Church and the raising by all 
possible means of the standard of education among the clergy. 
It now has a branch in every diocese in addition to its centre 
in Athens. It has recently opened a school for preachers 
and confessors in Athens in a building which also serves as 
a hostel for theological students from the university.' It plans 
to create at Aghia Varvara (a suburb of Athens) a ‘spiritual 
centre’ where there will be grouped about the church, a 
house for deaconesses, a hostel for girl theological students 
and a model school.? The shrine of A. Varvara is already a 
real centre of spiritual enlightenment. Another notable 
feature of the work of the Apostoliki Diakonia lies in the 
publishing of theological books. Parish libraries are slowly 
coming into existence even in the remote dioceses of the 
north,3 while the calendars with scriptural and patristic 
texts for every day of the year which the Apostoliki Diakonia 
produces are found all over Greece. The movement has 
60 theologians working in the dioceses in precisely the same 
way as the preachers of the Zoe movement. 


! This building was requisitioned as a military hospital and has not as 
yet been fully opened. It houses at the present time some 60 students 
of whom ro are preachers and confessors from the dioceses, the remainder 
theological students from the university. 

\s is planned to build similar ‘model schools’ at Tinos and Patrai as 
well. 

3When I visited the diocese of Kilkis in the autumn of 1949 some 62 
of these parish libraries had already been established. In the same diocese 
the metropolitan had not merely distributed copies of the A.D. calendar, 
put had also instructed the village priests to seize and confiscate all other 
calendars from the cottages of their parishioners. 
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In the dioceses, indeed, the basis of the catechetical schools, 
etc, is normally territorial. In other words, the diocesan 
iepoKt}jpug may or may not be a member of Zoe or of some other 
movement. Both the Zoe brotherhood and the Apostoliki 
Diakonia have published a syllabus which forms the basis 
of the teaching in the catechetical schools, and some 
dioceses use the one and some the other. One 
consequence of the flight of so many thousands of 
refugees to the towns during the last three years 
has been that many village children have been brought 
into contact for the first time with the Christian youth move- 
ments. Unfortunately the lack of trained leaders makes it 
doubtful whether this will in fact result in any great extension 
of the catechetical schools to the villages. One factor which 
has not as yet been referred to in connection with this lament- 
able shortage of trained theologians and preachers in the 
dioceses, is the demand made by the army, which is still far 
above its normal strength. Some 80 theologians, of whom 
50 are priests, are still mobilized. Few dioceses have more 
than one iepoxnpuv§. On the other hand one finds striking 
examples of lay initiative. At Grevena, for instance, the 
diocesan preacher from 1945-48 was the Archimandrite 
Augustine Kantiotis, who founded Christian youth move- 
ments here for the first time. Last year Fr Augustine became 
an army chaplain. His work is now carried on by a group 
of some 20 young men and women who teach in the cate- 
chetical schools and go out into the villages at week-ends 
to preach in the churches, supervise catechetical schools, 
or address groups of young workers. At Siderokastro, where 
the metropolitan has no preacher to assist him in the ministry 
of the Word, he has succeeded in founding a group of lay 
preachers who visit the surrounding villages every Sunday 
and give an address in the p/ateia after the liturgy. At Kozani, 
where the bishop is assisted by a lay theologian of the Apos- 
toliki Diakonia as well as by the director of the seminary 
(a member of the Zoe brotherhood), and there are some of 
the most vigorous youth movements in all Greece, a group 
of young ‘catechists’ will set out in an army lorry on Saturday 
afternoon and will go in pairs to the villages around the 
town returning early on Monday morning. In these and in 
other ways much is being done. Nevertheless, the great 
need for leaders remains and it is not surprising that the 
training of the parish clergy is one of the chief concerns 
of the Church to-day. 
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The ‘Lower Ecclesiastical Seminary’ at Kozani will provide 
an excellent example of what steps are being taken to raise 
the standards of education among the parish clergy.'! This 
seminary was opened in 1946 to provide a two year course 
for parish clergy—not only from the diocese of Kozani but 
from the whole district. Ninety students were in residence 
for the first few months of existence, but numbers dropped 
as the villages began to feel the full violence of the sedition 
and in February 1949 there were only 25 papades at the 
seminary. The number has now risen to 35, though with the 
present shortage of clergy the metropolitans are under- 
standably reluctant to allow parish priests to leave their 
charge for so long a period. Those priests who come from 
villages easily accessible from Kozani go home every Saturday. 
In other instances it is usually arranged that only one priest 
from each group of three villages shall be at the seminary at 
any particular time. The director of this seminary is a member 
of the Zoe brotherhood and is a layman. The greater part of 
the curriculum is naturally devoted to pastoralia. A local 
doctor gives lectures on the elements of first aid, and the 
choirmaster from the metropolis on the byzantine chant. 
There are a number of graduates of this seminary back in 
their parishes now, and it is to be hoped that it will exercise 
a steadily increasing influence upon the pastoral standards 
of the district. The seminary is wretchedly equipped from 
the point of view of material resources. There are no beds 
—the students sleeping on the floor—and there is great 
need of books. 

Some reference has already been made to the energy with 
which the Apostoliki Diakonia has set about the task of 
eager theological books.? The exhibition of religious 

ooks which was organized by the Zoe movement at its head- 
quarters in Athens in January was an impressive monument 
to the progress which has been made in this field during 
the last few years. Excellent religious periodicals abound. 
Many of the smaller voluntary movements produce their 
own periodical. 

10ther ‘lower’ seminaries now exist at Xanthi, Galatista, Lamia, 
Corinth, Patmos, Ioannina, Larissa and Pyrgos. There are ‘higher’ seminar- 
ies in Athens, Thessaloniki, Volos, Patrai and Crete. For higher studies 
there are the theological faculties of Athens and Thessaloniki as well as 
the newly opened School of the Apostoliki Diakonia. 

2 The ‘Library of the Apostoliki Diakonia’ already includes 27 volumes. 
The publication of books and periodicals has always occupied an important 
place in the work of the Zoe movement. Particularly noteworthy are the 


various editions of the Holy Scriptures which have appeared in recent 
years. 


D 
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One other field in which there have been substantial 
developments during the last decade has been that of liturgical 
practice. There have been no radical innovations but in 
those places where the influence of the movements has made | 
itself felt a high standard of liturgical propriety prevails, 7 
The tendency is towards ‘openness’. In Athens and Piraeus 
the secret prayers are quite commonly said in an audible 
voice, and many people follow the liturgy in the little manna] 
of Fr Seraphim Papakosta.! In many churches the holy 
table is never screened from the view of the congregation, 
We are far removed from the days when it could be said of 
the Holy Liturgy that ‘it is altogether useless to the common 
people, not only because it is all in the old School-Greek, 
but because far the greatest part of it is mumbled over by 
the Priest and the Deacon ; and very little pronounced aloud 
so as the People may hear it ; and that is done very imperfectly, 
and to them is insignificant and unintelligible’.? It is only 
fair to add that in liturgical matters, the influence of the 
movements is still far from universal, and there are still to 
be found churches where the liturgy is mumbled and hurried 
over in most lamentable fashion. 

We have made no reference to the movement of theological 
thought in Greece during recent years, and any extended 
discussion of this subject would take us too far afield. In 
general, a somewhat arid academicism prevails in the theo- 
logical schools. It is too often forgotten—among Anglicans 
as well as in Orthodox Paris—that it is not only within the 
bounds of the Roman communion that there exists a ‘theology 
of the manuals’. There has been little creative thought in 
this country during the decade just ended* though, there are 
suggestions that the alien influences which have been dominant 
in Athens for many years may be shaken off sooner than at 
present seems possible. One cannot but regret the lack of 
any vital link between the theological schools and the move- 
ments. Within ‘the latter one frequently detects an attitude 
which, though common enough in the west is strangely ill 


1 Manual of the Holy Liturgy by the Arch. S. Papakosta. Fifth edition, 
Athens, 1950. 

2 Covel, op. cit. p. 28. 

3 Among the most important works which have appeared within the 
last few years may be mentioned the Ecclesiastical History of the Arch. 
B. Stephanides (which has become the standard work for all theological 
students), Prof. Bratsiotis’ commentary on the Apocalypse (Athens 1950), 
the O.T. commentaries of Prof. Vellas, and Prof. Alivisatos’ new edition 
of the Holy Canons (Athens 1949). The latter’s work on Economy (Athens 
1948) will also be of considerable interest to non-Orthodox readers. 
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atease in an Orthodox setting, and which consists in opposing 
theology’ (by which is meant the theoretical science of the 
manuals) to ‘life’. One still finds—notably in the monasteries 
and among simple country priests—those who know what 
it is to ‘live theology’, but both the movements and the 
theological faculties are the poorer for the lack of this saving 
knowledge. 

Greek iconography is at a very low ebb. One may be 
permitted to hope that the work of Photis Kontoglou may 
mark the beginning of a return to tradition. The movements 
(with the exception of the Apostoliki Diakonia, which has 
pursued a very courageous policy in this matter) have a 
heavy responsibility for the present state of affairs. In this, 
asin other matters, it is possible to detect a tendency within 
the voluntary religious movements, to borrow rather un- 
critically from the west. On the other hand, it is far from 
certain that all that is commonly criticized as ‘alien influence’ 
within the movements, might not, in part at least, be more 
accurately attributed to the persistence of an ancient tradition 
of monastic spirituality within the Church of Greece, and 
to its occasional appearance in rather odd contexts. This, 
however, is mere personal speculation. What is of greater 
moment is the incontrovertible fact that the deliberate con- 
centration upon fundamentals which is so characteristic of 
the movements in general, and the single-hearted devotion 
to our Lord and to His blessed Mother which one finds 
among these preachers and their young ‘catechists’, are 
laying the indispensable foundations of what may well be a 
great spiritual reawakening among a people who have, as it 
is, retained their hold upon the basic virtues of faith, hope 
and charity with a tenacity which is rare in the world to-day. 


PETER HAMMOND. 
Athens, 25-iii-50. 


The author is an Anglican and a scholar of the University of 
Thessaloniki (1948-50).—THE EpIToR. 











































CATHOLICISM IN GREECE TO-DAY 


HE number of Catholics in Greece to-day hardly 

surpasses forty thousand. They mostly live in 

Athens, Corfu and the Isles of the Aegean and 

ecclesiastically are divided into five dioceses with 
four bishops of the Roman rite and an exarch (vicar apostolic) 
responsible for a thousand Catholics of the Byzantine 
rite. But for a few exceptions they belong to the working 
and the lower middle classes. The greatest part of them are 
foreigners (French, Italians, Levantines) or of foreign origin. 
This and the fact that almost all of them have been educated 
in schools run by French or Italian missionaries made the 
majority of the people think of the Catholic Church as the 
French (or Italian) Church and to consider Catholicism as a 
religion alien to the Greek mind and incompatible with Greek 
realities. To many Greeks of twenty years ago to be a Catholic 
meant to be a foreigner, and a conversion to the Catholic 
faith was considered not only as a secession from the ‘Church 
of the Fathers’ but also as a desertion of the Greek fatherland. 

“How can a Roman Catholic be a real Greek ?’ asked once 
a former Minister of Education on whom religious affairs 
also depend. ‘He has been educated in foreign schools, he 
speaks foreign languages better than our own, he thinks in 
categories strange to our mentality, he has a spirituality un- 
familiar to our minds and hearts, he is inspired and guided 
by traditions which sprang from historical conditions different 
from those under which our nation has lived for two thousand 
years. The Catholic Church is something strange to us, we 
cannot find a place in it.’ 

Exaggerated though these words were, they reflected, 
however, a real situation and pointed to the fact that in spite 
of a missionary effort that went to the days of the Crusaders, 
Catholicism did not take root in the Greek soil, but remained 
something foreign and strange, the religion of the French 
and the Italians. 

This state of affairs began to change in the years before 
the second world war and there are many indications to-day 
of a new situation that presents hopeful signs of, and offers 
opportunities for, a better knowledge and understanding 
of the Catholic Church in Greece. 

Many factors conditioned this change ; some of them were 
due to Catholic initiative, some others were caused by the 
gradual change of outlook that has taken place in the recent 
years among the leading circles of the Greek Church and 
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State. (N.B.—One cannot separate these two as far as Greece 
is concerned, the Orthodox Church of Greece still remains 
the manifestation of the spiritual and intellectual conscience 
of the nation. A consideration of the possibilities of a future 
reconciliation of the Greeks with Rome that leaves out the 
Greek Orthodox Church is incomplete.) 

An important factor, from the Catholic side, was Rome’s 
decision that henceforward all bishops, superiors of religious 
communities and parish priests were to be Greek. This 
decision, in accordance with the policy of Pope Pius XI 
of creating a native hierarchy and a native clergy where 
Catholicism has to be established puts the future of the 
Catholic Church in the hands of men aware of the Greek 
problems and sensitive to the Greek feelings and reactions. 
Its results soon became manifest. The spectacle of religious 
houses and sacred buildings being decorated with foreign 
fags on their national occasions ceased at once ; the Word 
of God was no longer explained on Sundays and feast days 
in a foreign language ; books, pamphlets and papers were 
now published in Greek ; prayers were said in Greek and for 
the Greek State ; conferences and retreats were given in the 
same language and no longer in French ; the Catholic Church 
began to participate in the joys and sorrows and hopes of 
the nation. 

At the same time, a Catholic laity was formed according 
to Greek standards. Owing to the restrictions imposed by 
the Government upon foreign schools, the Catholics had 
to send their children to the State schools, where they were 
educated like the other boys and girls ; some of them went 
later to the universities and in due time formed a body of 
educated Catholics who could represent their Church in 
the various manifestations of the natural life. 

Undoubtedly, all this was a great progress; it showed 
that adherence to the Catholic Faith was not incompatible 
with loyalty to the Greek State ; a Catholic could be a good 
citizen. The deeper problem, however, of presenting 
Catholicism in terms intelligible to the Greek mind remained 
unsolved ; one could not see how it would be possible for 
a Greek to remain faithful to his age-long traditions and to 
his congenial spirituality while remaining within the Catholic 
Church ; or, to put it in another way, how a nation could 
find a place within the Catholic Church without sacrificing 
its ideals and characteristics and its particular contribution 
to the Christian heritage. 
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The first effort in this direction began with the arrival 
from Asia Minor of a handful of Catholics of the Byzantine 
rite. They were lead by a man of great learning and deep 
insight,! Mgr Khalavazis, and a half dozen priests trained in 
the spiritual and theological traditions of the East. Their 
arrival provoked at first strong reactions among the Orthodox 
who saw in those ‘disguised’ Catholics a ‘popish ruse’ in 
order to deceive the simple and the ignorant and thus to 
win more easily converts to Catholicism. At the instigation 
of the authorities of the Established Church, the Government 
took severe measures against them which at a certain moment 
threatened them with complete extinction. Their situation 
became even harder when to the official restrictions were 
added the suspicion and incomprehension of their fellow 
Catholics of the Latin rite. In spite of all these vicissitudes, the 
‘Greek Catholics’ succeeded at the end to survive, and thanks 
to their courage and their tenacity and to the enlightened leader- 
ship of Mgr Khalavazis they created a small but flourishing 
community—with its schools, orphanages and _hospitals— 
which is a living witness and a constant reminder of the all- 
embracing unity of the Catholic Church. 

Parallel to the change of attitude and tactics of the Catholics 
was a slow evolution of mind and mentality among the 
Orthodox. It started with the efforts of two great arch- 
bishops of Athens—Mgr Meletios Metaxakis, later patriarch 
of Alexandria, and Mgr Chrysostomos Papadopoulos—to 
reorganize the Church of Greece and to promote theological 
studies and learning among their clergy and laity. Under 
their inspiration and with the help of a brilliant team of 
theologians of Athens University (Professor Alevizatos, Dr 
Bratsiotis, Dr Balanos . . . etc) a new generation of priests 
and lay theologians was formed, conscious of the supernational 
character of Christianity and free from a certain narrowness 
of outlook that characterized some of the past generations. 
Living in a period when the cecumenical movement was 
at the height of its enthusiasm these priests and laymen 
sought to know and understand forms of Christianity other 
than their own; they established therefore contact with 
the West—especially with various Churches of the Anglican 
Communion—and through them they began to discovet 

1 The first exarch for the Greek Catholics of the Byzantine rite was 
appointed by Pope Pius X in 1911 in the person of Isias Papadopoulos, 
the present exarch was appointed in 1920. 

The origin of this group can be traced back to a nucleus started in 1861 
at Pera by two Greek priests.—EDITorR. 
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the Western tradition. Strange though it may seem, it was in 
Anglican Theological Colleges and in Anglican Religious 
Houses that most of the Greek Orthodox became for the 
frst time acquainted and reconciled with many points of 
the Catholic Faith and order. It was through Anglicanism 
(more correctly through Anglo-Catholicism) that they found 
Catholicism. Perhaps this may be a justification for those who 
believe in the mediatory role of the Church of England and 
think that it is the place chosen by the Holy Spirit for the 
meeting and mutual acquaintance of the various Christian 
traditions. At the same time another development was taking 
place in some circles of Orthodox laymen. Many young 
writers, artists and scientists were interested in the revival 
of the Christian literature and art in Western Europe. They 
were particularly struck by the vigour of modern Catholic 
thought in France, Germany and England and soon began 
to look to people like Claudel, Chesterton, Bernanos or 
Maritain not only as their guides in art and philosophy, but 
also as the bearers of a form of Christianity which could 
transcend the local and rather provincial frames of the pre- 
war narrowness without destroying the richness of national 
diversity. 

At this stage the war broke out and with the Italian attack 
on, and later occupation of Greece, Catholicism was really 
put on its trial. The question was what attitude the Catholic 
Church was going to take towards the Catholic invaders. 
The friends of Catholicism were afraid and its enemies hoped 
that it would be a compromising one so that Catholicism 
would be discredited in the eyes of the people. Both these 
fears and hopes were soon proved to be groundless ; with 
only a few exceptions the Catholics not only did not com- 
promise with the enemy but they showed an attitude full of 
dignity and patriotism which did not fail to impress the 
Greeks. The then Latin archbishop of Athens—the leader 
of Catholics in Greece—preferred to share in all the trials 
and privations of the people, instead of accepting the gifts 
which the Italian High Commissioner was eager to offer 
him; Mgr Khalavazis and the ‘Greek Catholics’ started at 
once a wonderful welfare organization that saved thousands 
of children and sick people from the death of starvation. 
The bishop of Syros—now archbishop of Corfu—was arrested, 
imprisoned and tortured by the secret police for participating 
in the resistance movement and helping the Jews. Many 
young Catholics fought against the forces of occupation and 
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some of them—like the heroic priest Fr Chrysostomos— 
died in the hands of the enemy. This particular priest was 
shot by the Germans together with some Orthodox priests 
whom he persuaded to offer their lives for the cause of 
Christian unity. 

This attitude won the esteem and confidence of the av erage 
Greek in the Catholic Church; the old prejudice against 
Catholicism as the Italian religion began to fall, and it was 
completely wiped out with the arrival of the British troops 
among whom there were not a few Catholics. The fact that 
Catholicism was also the religion of many Englishmen made 
a great impression on the people. For the first time Orthodox 
bishops did not object to the celebration of Mass in churches 
by ‘Romish priests’ because they were English. In some 
cases the Orthodox parish priest even invited R.C. chaplains 
to assist at their offices and treated them with the liturgical 
honours due to their dignity and both sides were delighted 
to find out the points which exist in common in the Roman 
rite and the Orthodox liturgy. Perhaps very few of the 
Catholic officers and soldiers realized what a great service 
they did to the cause of the Catholic Church in Greece by 
simply being English Catholics. 

With the end of the war the communications with other 


European countries were again established and streams of 





Catholic literature began to flow in—especially from France. 
The discoveries and ‘hardiesses’ of post-war French theologians 
both astonished and pleased the Orthodox. The achievements 
of the Liturgica yg the freshness of the Biblical 
and Patristic revival, the ‘retour aux sources’, the sympathy 
and sensitiveness of the modern French Christians to the 
contemporary thought and aspirations revealed to them 
something of the real face of Catholicism. It is characteristic 
of this revelation the remark of a well-known theologian 
of Athens about Pére de Lubac’s book Catholicisme: ‘One 
must be grateful to the author for this book ; it shows how 
“evangelical” and patristic can be sometimes Roman theology. 
It is to be regretted that Rome does not let us see her real 
face but covers it under the rigid categories of the post- 
scholastic period or the flabby sentimentalism of Counter- 
Reformation. Books such as Cartholicisme prove that the 
tradition of Ambrose, Leo and Gregory is still alive in the 
Roman Communion and they make us wonder whether we 
could carry on our own tradition without the help and 
co-operation of the legitimate successors of the great doctors 
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of the West.’ Another book by the same author, the Surnaturel 
was spoken of as ‘an open door leading towards an intellectual 
reconciliation between East and West’. The efforts of Catholic 
theologians for a theology of the Church are also regarded 
with great sympathy and interest by the Orthodox theologians 
who rejoice because Catholic ecclesiology is no longer 
based upon juridical and legalistic categories, but follows 
the patristic line of thought so much held in honour in the 
Orthodox East. 

But besides these discoveries there are other reasons that 
oblige the Greek Orthodox after the war to be interested 
and drawn nearer to Catholicism. They realize the menace 
that face in our days not only a particular Christian tradition 
but Christianity itself and religion in general. The question 
is no longer whether Orthodoxy or Roman Catholicism is 
the right interpretation of Christ’s Gospel but whether a 
Christian, nay a religious interpretation of human existence 
is possible at all. Militant atheism on the one hand, self- 
complacent indifference on the other shake the very 
foundations on which the Christian Church is built and the 
world is confronted with a choice on which depend the eternal 
destiny of man. Before such a situation there is no room for 
divisions and enmities within the Body of Christ ; Christians 
have to unite or perish. As an Orthodox writer recently 
wrote, ‘there is no other way of salvation than a gathering 
together of all Christian forces under the banner of the Cross ; 
but this is impossible unless that age-long rock that is Rome 
offers itself as the visible rallying point’. 

Of course this does not mean that the Greek Orthodox 
is willing to give up their claim of being the true Church 
founded by Christ on the day of the Pentecost. They still 
believe that they alone keep in all its purity and integrity 
the tradition once given to the Apostles and the Fathers ; 
these claims, however, do not blind them to the fact that in 
the war waged to-day by the manifold anti-religious forces 
against Christianity Rome is made the chief target, and at 
the same time it proves to be the most stubborn bastion 
and defence. And this brings home more clearly the gradual 
tealization on the part of the Orthodox that their tradition 
can never be considered as perfect and complete without 
‘the help and co-operation of the legitimate successors of 
Ambrose and Leo and Gregory’. 

To sum up, the Catholic Church is no longer regarded 
by the Greeks as essentially antagonistic to their spirit and 
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history ; on the contrary to many of them she appears as 
something great, venerable and essential to the existence and 
the continuation of the Church of Christ ; they want to see 
her real face, to understand her claims and if possible to 
co-operate with her in the defence and victory of the Gospel. 
It is true that they are still reluctant to face in a positive way 
the problem of reunion with Rome; this is greatly due to 
their fear that under the present conditions this would simply 
mean abdication and betrayal of the truths they have to 
witness within the Christian Church. And it is precisely the 
mission of the few Catholics in Greece to show with their 
everyday life, their spiritual and theological formation, their 
eagerness to explain and their willingness to learn that sucha 
reunion will not be a blind submission or absorption but a 
reconciliation of the two greatest Christian traditions to their 
mutual enrichment and integration. They must show by 
concrete facts that the Catholic Church is the anticipation 
on earth of the Father’s House where there are many mansions 
and where all the peoples all the races and all the tongues 
can and must bring their gifts to be hallowed, consecrated 
and used for the building up of the Body of Christ. 


D.G.K.! 


A LAY MOVEMENT IN GREECE— 
AKTINES 


“SIX MONTHS’ PLAN’ intended to guide the Greek 
nation in its struggle against materialism came 
to an end a few months ago. This guidance was 
given in the conviction that only a spiritual 
background could help in such a struggle. The plan was 
evolved by ‘Hellenikon Phos’ and became effective through 
the close-co-operation between this organization and the 
co-operating Christian Unions and other bodies. 

The power of the Spirit over materialism has been demon- 
strated by the success of these efforts. It is worth while there- 
fore to examine the nature and work of one of these co- 
operating Christian Unions, since their contribution has been so 
valuable during the difficult years that Greece has recently 
passed through. 

1 The author was once a Greek Orthodox, he has been reconciled with 


the Catholic Church. The article shows that he can see both sides of the 
problem.—TuHeE EpirTor. 
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A Lay Movement in Greece—Aktines 387 


The Co-operating Christian Unions are based upon the 
two great movements, ‘Zoe’ (Life) and ‘Aktines’ (Rays). 
The eal undertook to minister to the purely religious 
needs of the people, the latter to apply Christian principles 
to society and everyday life in all its aspects. 

The work of Zoe is mentioned elsewhere. We will pass 
on to ‘Aktines’ which working over the ground prepared 
by ‘Zoe’, continues its efforts to diffuse the idea that Christ- 
ianity is a living force concerned with every moment of our 
daily life, and not only with that of a particular day (Sunday). 
Christianity and civilization were popularly supposed to be 
in contradition to each other, Christianity and Science even 
more so; the people of Greece could hardly understand 
what was meant by a revolutionary and socially-conscious 
Christianity. But since 1937, in spite of every misunder- 
standing about Christianity, the work of ‘Aktines’, as a 
movement, has been built up. First of all they declared that 
there is no contradiction between Science and Christianity, 
and through the medium of their magazine, Aktines, they 
demonstrated the truth of this belief. ‘Aktines’ began the 
war against materialism with few resources at first, but with 
strong faith for the future. Through the magazine Akéines, 
in which various scientific topics are discussed from a Christian 
point of view, the Christian Union of Professional Men has 
kept in continuous contact with the people preparing the 
ground for future work. There was, and often still is, much 
adverse reaction and opposition from various quarters ; but 
these reactions made the whole effort more effective, and 
to-day the Christian Union of Professional Men has more 
than a thousand active members, whilst its magazine A&fsines, 
has attained a circulation of 50,000 copies. Generally speaking, 
no one in Greece to-day can deny the possibility of close 
co-operation between science and Christianity. 

Ten years have passed since this movement began, and 
during the last two years its success has become well-known 
in Greece through the Declaration of the Christian Union of 
Professional Men which was delivered to the people of Greece 
at Christmastide 1946. There is no need to describe here the 
effect of this Declaration; it was translated into English, 
French and German and published in various journals abroad, 
so that its value and significance became apparent everywhere. 
The reactions of famous foreign scientists to the Declaration 
are available in A&tines (No. 76, extra number to mark the 
tenth anniversary). 
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Though A&tines is known as a magazine, it is not only 
a magazine or a group of scientists who have isolated them- 
selves in their laboratories. On the contrary, as we have 
already said, the ‘Aktines’ Christian Union aims at teaching 
and helping the people to understand Christianity as a living 
thing which must influence daily lite in all its aspects. This 
is the reason why it is known as a movement for a Christian 
civilization. That our civilization must be changed and 
pervaded by the influence of Christianity is the guiding 
principle of all who work for ‘Aktines’. This principle is 
the basis on which ‘Aktines’ co- operates with other lay 
movements of the world through the ‘Aktines Bureau for 
Christian International Relations’. The principle is put into 
practice through special groups called ‘Groups for the 
expansion of ‘Aktines’, which work everywhere amongst 
men of various professions, to bring the message of a 
‘revolutionary’ Christianity which alone can help the world, 
Such groups frequently do a kind of ‘Commando’ duty in 
the University, the factories, the ships, the port, and other 
places of work, demonstrating the meaning of Christianity 
for both the spiritual and the material side of life. 

The publishing branch of ‘Aktines’, called ‘Damascus 
books’, provides new material for Greek literature and 
science. Foreign books translated into Greek help the 
people of Greece to follow the spiritual situation abroad. 

But because the people in their post-war situation are 
tired of theories, ‘Aktines’ do their best to translate their 
faith into action. In co-operation with the Zoe Brotherhood 
they have founded the Pronaia (‘Providence’) of the Christian 
Unions, the work of which is described in a book entitled 
In the Service of Love. This book (one of the ‘Damascus’ books) 
proves once more that the members of the Union do not 
merely discuss practical and social Christianity, but they 
practice it as well. 

There is a school for higher education to help poor students 
unable to go to the University, providing courses in psychiatry, 
law, and other subjects, under the guidance of professors 
of Athens University who are members of the Christian 
Union of Professional Men. Besides this, another school 
in Piraeus (a town near Athens) is training 500 young students 
as engineers, who will later work in factories, the merchant 
navy, and other trades. This school, which is recognized by 
the State, is the first school in Greece, apart from the 
seminaries, to be entirely under Christian direction. 
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News and Comments 389 





Last but not least, ‘Hellenikon Phos’, a recently-founded 
organization whose members are eminent in Greek public 
life, has, working along with the Co-operating Christian 
Unions, been doing valuable work for the spiritual 
reconstruction of the country. 

DENIS SAVRAMIS 
(A Member of Aktines). 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


CATHOLIC NEWS 
Egypt 

The Copt-Catholic Church has been further strengthened 
by the Holy See’s recent nomination of Mgr Boulos Nousseir 
as bishop of Hermopolis (Minia) thus filling yet another 
episcopal see previously vacant for some years. The new 
prelate was consecrated by the Patriarch Morcos II in the 
presence of the Papal Inter-Nuncio at Minia on 19th March. 

Higher up the Nile Valley, Mgr Ghattas not long since 
appointed bishop of Thebes (Tahta) has been received with 
great enthusiasm when paying his first pastoral visit to the 
towns and villages of his diocese. His lordship emphasized the 
need for unity among all Christians in his various allocutions 
which appear to have been well received by crowds of the 
Copt-Orthodox who joined in many of the ceremonies 
connected with this visitation. 

Constant reference in the press to the Copt-Catholic 
hierarchy and the increasingly prominent part being taken 
by the Copt-Catholic patriarch in Catholic affairs in Egypt 
where his Beatitude seems now to take precedence over the 
dignitaries of other rites suggest that the plans envisaged 
by the late Mgr Arthur Hughes, who desired to see the 
Copt-Catholic Church recognized as the premier manifestation 
of the Catholic faith in Egypt, are gradually being realized. 
The need for the careful help and evidence of the Inter- 
nunciature is still, however, most apparent and the Copt- 
Catholics have indeed been fortunate in receiving in unstinted 
measure the continuance of this assistance from the devoted 
Mer Cardinale Secretary to the new Inter-Nuncio Mgr 


Ceuamé. 
J.W.R.-F. 
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Al Catholic bishop of an Eastern rite on ‘hybridization’ 

From time to time this review is criticized for the views it 
expresses on the subject of the ‘hybridization’ of Eastern 
liturgies—both on account of those views themselves and 
because we are westerners (and therefore, it is sometimes 
implied, not qualified to have opinions on the subject). 

It was therefore gratifying to receive recently from the 
bishop of a Catholic diocese of Eastern rite in the Levant a 
letter strongly approving of the line we take. Writers on our 
liturgy, he says, judge it with Western, or rather Latin, eyes, 
‘forgetting that the East is the source, not only of the Christian 
revelation, but of our institutions as well’. 

‘Great harm has been done by the “‘uniate”’ (clergy) of my 
rite : they are mostly from a peasant milieu, without traditions ; 
while still young they acquire a Latin background in which 
they grow up, and they are completely ignorant of their 
own rite. Moreover they think their modest theological 
knowledge endows them with all truth, and they do not 
hesitate to make this include liturgical matters. What they 
have really done is to provide themselves with a convenient 
liturgy which is neither Latin nor X ... but swi generis. They 
have no idea that the wealth of the X .. . rite could be of 
service to Catholicity. They are so unconcerned with public 
worship that I have-known old priests who have never had 
the curiosity (to put it no higher) to go into a dissident church. 
It is useless to ask them the reason and meaning of X... 
observances—the Synod of Y ... and the alterations made 
by the late primate Z . . . are proof enough of that. 

‘This deficiency has been tremendously harmful, and it 
has put our dissident brethren further away from us. In my 
opinion the dissident who returns to Rome ought to find 
the truth and vitality of a reasonable development, but not 
the suppression of that treasure which the fathers and martyrs 
guarded so firmly and jealously. Dogmatic truth speaks to 
the mind, the liturgy speaks to the heart, and each has need 
of the other for a healthy spiritual life. And each man to his 
own rite, for the Holy Spirit has breathed into the fathers 
those things which correspond with the mentality and vitality 
of each people in a natural and simple way; but we must 
rid them of these unnatural adaptations and these distortions 
that can hardly endure.’ 

In the course of a long letter the bishop goes on to trace 
the connection of some of the usages of his rite, usages now 
abandoned by Catholics, with early characteristics both of 
Christian thought and of his people’s culture. 
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News and Comments 


ORTHODOX NEWS 
Greece 
The Saint Paul Commemoration 


The commemoration of St Paul’s coming to Greece which 
was to have been held this summer, will it is now announced 
take place during the latter part of June 1951. Professor 
H. S. Alivisatos, the Secretary of the committee which has 
been formed to organize the celebrations, announces that 
there will be a pilgrimage to several Pauline sites, including 
Philippi, Thessaloniki, Verroia and Corinth, which will end 
with a service on Mars Hill. Pauline scholars from many 
countries are to be invited to contribute to a symposium 
devoted to the life and teaching of St Paul. It is probable 
that a commemoratory stamp will be issued. 


The illustrations. Thanks are due to Mr Hammond for the 
frontispiece and four of the photographs, the last two were 
taken before the war. 


(The following items come to us from the E.P.S., Geneva.) 


France 
Silver Jubilee of the Russian Theological Instzture 


On Sunday, 30th April, the Russian Theological Institute 
in Paris celebrated its silver jubilee. Metropolitan Vladimir 
and Dr Donald C. Lowrie of the International Committee 
of Y.M.C.A.’s were elected honorary members. Professor 
L. Zander reported on cecumenical meetings which had been 
attended by professors and students of the Institute, and 
described in this connection the activities of the ‘Orthodox 
centre in Western Europe’. A printed report of the Institute’s 
work from its beginning up to the present time is to appear 
shortly. 


United States of America 
Columbia University Appoints Eastern Orthodox Counsellors 


Three religious counsellors to Eastern Orthodox students 
have been appointed at Columbia University in New York. 

The counsellors are the Very Rev. Georges Florovsky, 
Provost of St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary 
and Academy, who will advise Russian Orthodox students ; 
the Rev. John Zanetos of St Spyridion’s Greek Orthodox 
Church, who will serve as counsellor to Greek Orthodox 
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students ; and the Rev. Vasile Hategan, rector of St Dimitru 
Rumanian Orthodox Church, who will serve other Orthodox 
undergraduates. 

The Columbia religious staff for many years included 
religious counsellors to Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish students. This is the first time advisors to Eastern 
Orthodox students have been appointed. 


Australia 
Orthodox Religious Life 


The scattering of Russian refugees all over the world has 
had as one of its consequences that even in Australia there 
is now a flowering of Orthodox religious life. 

Before the war there was a Russian congregation in Sydney 
and another in Brisbane. When the influx of new refugees 
set in from China and from Europe (with the help of World 
Council of Churches workers), church transit-camp congre- 
gations were forthwith set up in the ports, which as immigta- 
tion went on gained in scope and continuity as bigger and 
better-equipped camps were organized. Almost all these 
camps of assembly now have Orthodox chapels for the 
Russian and Yugoslav refugees. They are the starting-point 
for the formation of permanent parishes in the localities 
where the refugees are to be resettled, in particular in the 
big cities of Melbourne and Adelaide. In Perth and Darwin, 
the western and northern ports of Australia, the newly- 
founded parishes have as yet no priest, by reason of the 
distances involved. 

In Sydney it has already proved necessary to build a second 
church, for which a site has now been procured. Even in 
distant Tasmania an Orthodox church has been opened. The 
Russian Orthodox diocese of Australia to-day has 14 parishes, 
with a membership of several thousand. 

The Australian Government, which recently called a 
professional men’s conference in Canberra, included among 
the clergymen invited representatives of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and of the Greek Orthodox congregations, in ordet 
that they might submit their concerns in person. 
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OBITUARY 


His beatitude the Serb Patriarch Gavrilo died at Belgrade 
on 7th May, at the age of 68. He was a great churchman and 
a champion of freedom. 

He became a monk at the age of 19. In pursuit of his 
studies he went to Constantinople and the University of 
Athens. He was for a time both at the Serbian Monastery 
at Mount Athos and later in Switzerland and France. This 
fitted the young Montenegrin for the work that was before 
him as a bishop and later as the Orthodox patriarch of the 
Serbs. During the last war he spent most of five years in 
prisons and concentration camps. In October 1945 he visited 
England to baptize the Crown Prince of Yugoslavia and in 
November 1946 he returned to his own country and his 


people. 


‘Rest with the Saints, O Christ, thy servant’s soul, where 
is no pain, nor grief, nor sighing, but life that endeth not.’ 
From the Book of Needs. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC 


Blackfriars—The April-May issue is devoted to “The 
Spirit of Unity’. This consists of the papers read at the Church 
Unity Octave held at the beginning of this year at Blackfriars, 
Oxford. 

Of these seven papers there were four that bore on the 
heart of the problem and three which were concerned more 
with the circumference. 

The Abbot of Downside began with a paper on “The 
Unity of the Church’. Father Gervase Mathew read one on 
‘Eastern Traditions in Christianity’. A quotation will give us 
the gist of his study.—‘Nowhere is there so much in common 
as is found between the Catholic and the Orthodox. It is 
only gradually that I have come to realize this. I was brought 
up, as so many Byzantinists have been, on the emphasis of 
the difference between East and West.—Perhaps the first 
profound meeting point of, the two traditions lies in the 
monastic life.’ ‘There is’, he continues, ‘the deeper level of 
the same liturgy, the same sacraments, the same Christ in 
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the Eucharist. The links between Catholic and Orthodox 
also extends to every detail of popular religion and in particular 
to the consciousness of the common Motherhood of the 
Mother of God.’ 

Mgr Davis on ‘The Spirit in non-conformist Spirituality’ 
confined himself to a treatment of what John Wesley usually 
referred to as the inward witness of the Spirit, the Lutheran 
doctrine of assurance of grace. He shows that the Council 
of Trent only condemned the doctrine in its clearly unbalanced 
and extreme form. Father Henry St John read an extremely 
valuable paper on “The Church of England and Catholic 
Unity’. He devotes it to a consideration of some of the reasons 
which should induce Catholics to take their part in doctrinal 
conferences between representatives of other allegiances 
in divided Christendom. He shows that an eirenic attitude 
does not imply any lukewarmness in holding what is de fide ; 
though there are wide differences of temper and emphasis 
to be found within the Catholic Church, these all rise out 
of ex animo acceptance of what is of faith.’ 

Father Conrad Pepler’s treatise on ‘The Unity of Mystical 
Experience’ we have said is one of the papers concerned with 
the circumference of the problem, though it does in a certain 
way penetrate the heart of the matter. Those of Dr Sherwood 
Taylor on ‘The Substitution of Science for Religion’ and the 
paper on ‘The Universal Mission of the Church’, in the 
way in which Father Ian Hislop treated it, belong to the 
extension of the main issue which only goes to show how 
integral the question of Christian Unity is. This meeting was a 
repetition of the way in which the Unity Octave was kept 
at Blackfriars, Oxford in 1942. May it so be observed in 
future years. 


Pax.—In the spring issue the Prior of Farnborough has 
an article on ‘Catholicism To-day’. Here Father Bede treats 
the subject of Christian Unity on the very broadest basis, 
the basis of the Church as the unity of mankind. It is the 
thesis of Pére de Lubac’s Catholicisme which is now translated 
into English. 


The Catholic Gazette—The April number of this organ 
of the Catholic Missionary Society carries comments by Dr 
Heenan on the Instruction De Motione CEcumenica. He entitles 
his article “The Holy See and “Reunion”’. After his com- 
ments Fr Heenan says it is the custom of the Missionary Society 
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for its priests to have friendly and unofficial contacts with 
non-Catholic audiences and clergy. He also says that the 
modern tendency of Protestantism is away from Modernism. 
Worshippers, both Anglican and non-conformist, have 
grown disgusted with clerics who enjoy the publicity which 
comes from broadminded pronouncements. Both these remarks 
are encouraging. 


NON-CATHOLIC 
The Christian East. Vol. 1. New Series, No 1, 1950. 


The last issue of The Christian East was the January— 
June number of 1938. So this new series is indeed a resurrection, 
a resurrection which we welcome. 

The Eastern Churches Broadsheet had in a way filled the gap 
and kept contacts by way of imformation, between the Eastern 
Churches and those in England who were interested. But 
in this most valuable work of keeping the West in touch 
with the Orthodox the first place must be given to the Fellow- 
ship of St Alban and St Sergius. All through these war years 
Sobornost has been published, the yearly summer gatherings 
have taken place and St Basil’s House has been a real centre 
of the spirit of unity : this is no mean achievement. 

But to return to The Christian East. There are three articles, 
that on ‘The Evangellistic Work of the Contemporary Greek 
Orthodox Church’ by Professor Bratsiotis covers much the 
same ground already given on another page of this issue. 

Of the other two, the one by the Rev. E. Every is a study 
of the Orthodox attitude to Christian Churches outside their 
own communion. There is the strict and intransigent view 
of some Orthodox theologians that outside the Orthodox 
Church there is neither Church nor valid sacraments. But there 
is also a larger interpretation of membership of the Church 
though not as clear as the Catholic attitude, which is based 
on the validity of baptism. This second view seems to us 
arbitrary and to depend on the local circumstances and the 
individuals but it may best be described as a consideration 
as to how far a person or a group of Christians approximate 
in matters of doctrine to the Faith and practice of the Orthodox 
Church. 

The author has managed to discuss his subject without 
once referring to the famous doctrine of economy! The 
article opens up many points of great interest. 
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The Rey. D. J. Chitty gives an excellent review of events 
between 1938-50 concerning the happenings in the Orthodox 
world. 

We, however, do not think it fair to many Orthodox peoples 
to give the impression that they consider the attitude of the 
Patriarch Alexis to Communism to be the Orthodox way of 
resistance ! We think the patriarch can find some justification 
for his action in the past history of the Russian Church under 
the yoke of the Tartar and we certainly hold that every allow- 
ance should be made for his very difficult position. But we 
can hardly believe that he or the higher bishops in Russia 
(e.g., the Metropolitan Nicolas of Krutits) have no true 
knowledge of Rome and the West, prejudice may be very great 
but at least they have made contacts with Catholics in the 
Middle East and in France. At any rate one cannot ignore 
the large group of Russians under the Metropolitan Anastasy, 
and those Russian D.P.’s who are finding their way to the West. 
Greece and Constantinople believe in resistance. Surely all 
the history of the Orthodox Churches in the Balkans show 
how the clergy were the spearhead in the fight for freedom 
and we cannot believe that that spirit is dead even though 
these peoples are at present Satellite States ! 

The Orthodox Church is facing a very great problem and 
it should be admitted. It certainly demands our prayers. 
We look forward to The Christian East giving some articles 
o:1 Orthodox theology. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Die Theologie des HL. Ephraem in Seinen Hymnen iiber den 
Glauben by Edmund Beck, o.s.B. Studia Anselmiana Fasc 
XXI. Libreria Vaticana. Pp. viii + 116. n.p. 


This volume of the series of patristic and mediaeval studies 
issued by the Benedictines of San Anselmo in Rome is devoted 
to a careful study, by the Professor of Biblical Languages 
at San Anselmo, of the theological content of St Ephraem’s 
Hymns on the Faith. It is based on the Syriac text as con- 
tained in the two Vatican MSS of the Hymns, with some 
reference (in all important passages) to the two London 
MSS, and it very frequently corrects the eighteenth century 
Roman edition, whose shortcomings are briefly noted in 
the Introduction. The passages discussed are quoted in the 
author’s own somewhat pedestrian, but no doubt very accurate 
Latin translation. 

The work is intended, not to give a final judgement on St 
Ephraem’s thought and his place in the history of Christian 
theology, but to be the first of a series of similar detailed 
studies of particular genuine works of St Ephraem which, 
when everything which is undoubtedly his in the confused 
mass of writings attributed to him has been covered, will 
provide the necessary material for such a judgement. Professor 
Beck in his Conclusion insists very strongly that the present 
work does not suffice for anything of the sort. It is in fact 
an excellent example of the kind of solid and thorough detailed 
study of individual works on which all generalizations about 
the thought of particular Fathers, schools or traditions must 
be based if they are to have any value at all. It reveals that the 
St Ephraem of the Hymns on the Faith is very much what 
we might expect, an eminent and soundly orthodox theoiogian 
but without any very great depth or subtlety of thought or 
tange of speculation, addressing himself as poet-preacher 
to the great mass of the Syriac-speaking faithful. He is by 
no means uneducated, and of course thoroughly familiar 
with the Scriptures, but he seems to have little acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy and to know less than might have 
been expected of the works of his great Greek Christian 
contemporaries. His Trinitarian theology, however, seems 
to agree in all important points (though not in terminology) 
with that of the Cappadocians. He is in accordance with all 
late-Hellenistic thought in his strong emphasis on the un- 
knowability of God: but, as far as the Hymns on the Faith 
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show, he seems to be ‘Irenaean’ rather than ‘Christian Platonic’ 
in his attitude to soul and body: he stresses, that is, their 
essential unity and interdependence. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Beck will be able to complete 
and publish his proposed edition of the Hymns on the Faith 
and on Paradise, with a Latin translation, without too much 
delay: it will be of great service to all students of Eastern 
Christian thought. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


The Essentials of Theism? by D. J. B. Hawkins (Sheed and 

Ward, 1949) 75. 6d. 

Anyone interested in philosophy and more particularly 
in natural theology, i.e., in theology not based on revelation 
but on mere reason, will welcome this latest book of Dr 
Hawkins. We have here a very clear exposition of the 
traditional Thomistic proofs of the existence of God in a 
very condensed form which does in no way impair its lucidity, 
and therefore it is very much to be recommended to students 
in philosophy. Prima facie it may not appeal to our modern 
atheist and agnostics, whose mind is a priori not interested 
in an Absolute Mind and Supreme Cause, since they even 
deny the value of the principle of causality, although in their 
scientific researches they cannot help making use of it when 
they try to explain some facts or phenomena by anteceden 
or concomitant ones. Dr Hawkins would answer them 
(p. 15 Sqq) in a concise way indeed but very much to the 
point : “There is no explanation without an order of depend- 
ence of one fact upon another or of one notion upon another 
. . . In the realm of essence, when our explanations remain 
in the abstract, we aim at revealing the simple elements of 
our more complex concepts and at showing how more 
specific generalizations follow from those which are wider. 
In a deductive science we want to get back to primitive 
generalizations which carry their evidence and necessity in 
themselves and then show how truths of detail follow from 
these. In the sciences of observation, experiment and hypo- 
thesis . . . we still seek the simplest possible generalizations 
from which the rest may be deduced, in the hope that the 
hypotheses upon which we hit may approximate to the 
principles whose validity we might perceive directly if the 
subject-matter were more intrinsically intelligible to us. 
Explanation is incomplete until it arrives at what is necessary 
in itself.’ Then the author shows how the same notions of 
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necessity and dependence have their validity in the realm 
of existence: “The explanation of a fact is equally a search 
for that which exists with a prior necessity to the fact which 
is to be explained, and upon which this fact is consequent. 
The logical order is not self-sufficient, for knowing is essentially 
relative to being; there would not be logical necessities 
and dependences unless there were necessities and dependences 
of fact. It is because this is true, and clearly true, that we 
spontaneously seek a casual explanation of fact, and that 
the difficulties about causation raised by Hume and others 
are not an invitation to abdicate this primary acknowledge- 
ment, but a stimulus to analyse the notion of cause more 
adequately.” A lucid answer indeed before setting about 
using the principle of causality in his chapter on the ‘Con- 
tingency of History’. In chap. ili the “Inadequacy of Material- 
ism’ as a final explanation of the universe is convincingly 
exposed. Before going over to the discussion on the value 
of the causal argument, the author summarizes the two 
preceding chapters in which he has been using it, when 
showing that neither the process of history is self-explanatory, 
nor the materialistic hypothesis of necessary being all subject 
to change, self-sufficing to explain how the actual changes 
occur. Needless to say that ancient, mediaeval and modern 
philosophers and their opinions receive due attention here 
and in the next chapters. There remains to be proved that 
the necessary being, whose existence has been acknowledged, 
must be an Infinite Being and an Eternal Mind : two chapters 
are devoted to this. Then follows a Retrospect and a Prospect 
including the objection that ‘we have arrived at a being of 
a wholly different order from the things with which we began. 
Must we not have made a logical, or illogical, jump some- 
where >? Here then our analogical concepts on God and his 
perfections are explained and their value defended. After a 
chapter on ‘Creation’ and another on ‘God as Lawgiver’ 
we have one on ‘God and Free Will’, in which the praemotio 
physica of Bafiez and the scientia media of Molina are given 
full attention with arguments for and against, and although 
the author says that neither is completely right and neither 
completely wrong (p. 126), yet he ends with the final argument 
of the praemotionists and in the subsequent pages, his con- 
clusion, he takes the Thomistic side, admitting at the same 
time that ‘the theory of scientia media was nevertheless 
trying to solve a real problem and to do justice to our full 
sense of responsibility’. The chapter on “God and Evil’ is 
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clear and good, but the negative aspect of moral evil could 
have been stressed more: foe instance, how in sinning man 
falls deliberately short of a fully reasonable act. Of course 
the problem of evil cannot be solved by philosophy alone; 
revealed truths lead us a good step further, especially, the 
Incarnation as an act by which God becomes member of a 
race where so much moral evil is tolerated, and then the 
Redemption, which shows how precious this race is in God’s 
eyes, therefore, what a great good it is notwithstanding the 
evil within it. This might have been mentioned for the sake 
of those—even believers—whose minds are sometimes tor- 
mented by this problem. The author’s last chapter “Theism and 
Religion’ is a remarkable conclusion to this book : it leads 
the reader to the threshold of Revealed Religion. I also like 
to quote the words (p. 148) ‘religion is inseparable from a 
sense of our complete dependence on God and our utter 
difference from Him’; none have more realized this utter 
dependence and this utter difference than the mystics, and 
that is why they trusted the totally Other One. 


DOM E. L. WILLEMS, PH.D. 


The Baptism of Art: Notes on the Religion of the Catacomb 
Paintings by Wladimir Weidlé (Dacre Press) 35. 6d. 


Professor Weidlé is a Russian art historian of European 
reputation who lectures in Paris at the Orthodox Academy 
of St Sergius, and contributes to several French periodicals, 
Christian and secular. This is the second of his books to be 
translated into English in the last three years, and it is to be 
hoped that others will follow. His thesis is that early Christian 
art before the conversion of Constantine was ‘signitive’ 
rather than symbolic : 

‘To put it bluntly, it is not an art at all. It is a language 
coined to convey thought within a religion. This thought it 
does not embody, as the language of poetry does : it simply 
clothes it, like the words of our everyday speech’ (p. 11). 

‘For it neither sacred truths nor sacred figures existed for 
their own sake, but only as indications of their inherent 
meaning. It was indeed a descriptive art, but its descriptions 
might well be replaced by some verbal or other code of signs’ 

IO). 

What is being described is not the ineffable experience of 
salvation. There the Lutheran, Ludwig von Sybel, went 
astray. But neither is it the sacramental life in distinct sacra- 
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mental moments, as we understand them. It is salvation 
sen in terms of the baptismal eucharist, where baptism, 
unction, communion, the loving cups of milk and honey 
given to the initiates at their initiation, are seen as successive 
stages in one complete action. Parts stand for the whole, 
so that we cannot say that this picture represents baptism, 
that the eucharist, that the life of regeneration with a less 
explicit sacramental suggestion. The sacramental action is 
always suggested, and always extended, at least by implication, 
to the resurrection into life. 

‘What has a Christian to do with any salvation but that 
which through a sacrament made him a Christian? This 
fact, though as true in the twentieth century as ever it was in 
the second or third, was undoubtedly then more vividly felt. 
It was felt in its fullness, and so, for that reason, was also 
its converse; we may put it thus: No salvation without 


sacrament, but also: No sacrament without the idea of 
silvation . . . We can find the key to understand the early 
Church . . . only if we will refuse to divorce salvation and 


sacrament, even in thought’ (pp. 17-8). 

At first sight this thesis may appear as a strong reinforce- 
ment for the Catholic interpretation of the early Church, 
but the matter is more complicated than may at first appear. 
In insisting that in the primitive Church signs were signs 
and not symbols, Professor Weidlé has done something to 
explain, not to justify, the interpretation of the Primitive 
Fathers held by the Reformers, who looked back to a time 
when Christians did not attempt to embody, enshrine, or 
tepresent, but only to signify and prefigure the ineffable 
mystery of the grace of God. The Reformers indeed missed 
or minimized the sense of a divine action in the sacramental 
action itself in the early as in the Mediaeval Church, but 
they were not wrong in detecting a later innovation in the 
attempt to construct a symbolism adequate to represent 
the Christian mystery. In their rebellion against its inadequacy, 
in appearance at least, they were in line with earlier rebels, 
the Iconoclasts, who seem consciously to have attempted a 
teturn to ‘signitive’ art, as in the catacombs. 

Professor Weidlé is evidently an admirer of those great 
teligious artists who have striven to find an inner and an 
outer form for aspects of the Christian gospel. He has no 
hankering after a return to crosses and fishes, Noah and the 
Ark, Orpheus and his lyre. But he sees in those who refused 
to try to represent their new experience by anything but a 
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signpost to the baptismal liturgy a profound and touching 
humility that was absolutely necessary if the conditions were 
to be created, in the souls of Christians, for a Christian art 
that was not a mere continuation of late Hellenistic art, but 
something informed by a new idea of the transformation of 
man by the baptismal waters. Something of the same kind 
may be necessary to-day, some deliberate renunciation of the 
attempt to represent the Christian mystery in the best possible 
terms provided by the art and philosophy of our dying culture, 
to signify it instead in terms that make no pretensions to be 
adequate, terms of the strip-cartoon and the gangster film, 
e.g., Graham Greene’s Third Maza, just lightly lifting the curtain 
on the life of grace that still goes on. 
GEORGE EVERY, S.S.M. 


Through God’s Underground. The adventures of Father George 
among people under Soviet rule as told to Greta Palmer 


Pp. 266 (Hollis and Carter, 1949). 


An extraordinary adventure, lived through by a professor 
and told to us by a well-known novelist, with this you have 
the main characteristics of this fascinating book. 

The Story :a Croat priest enters the Slovak resistance and, 
taking advantage of the favourable dispositions of the Soviet 
allies, he manages to enter Russia, he contacts the movements 
of resistance against Soviet régime. 

Russian partisans in Slovakia, soldiers of the regular army 
in occupied countries, later in Russia itself, civilians of various 
standing, this social-minded priest has seen them live and 
made them talk. 

Religious reactions, moral and social ideas are what mainly 
attract his attention. 

From his experience Father George is convinced that the 
Soviet oppression is terrible but that Russians react both 
on social and on religious grounds. His immense sympathy 
for these courageous nck. must be imparted to others 
—we may not rest content while others suffer and fight— 
they need liberation, underground movements are ready to 
help ! 

On this very important question there are so very few 
proofs to be had, hence we cannot but ask ourselves is this 
one entirely true? The story is without doubt fascinating, 
but is every fact related exact? A critical mind feels a certain 
uneasiness. 
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But we must not forget that this adventure is told by a 
rofessor of morals and sociology ; this is enough to explain 
the didactic and dogmatic style of certain conversations 
reported—it is hard to believe that in so little time Father 
George should have met so many people with elaborated 
theories so like his own—but let us not forget that the novelist 
who wrote the story may have incorporated the lessons of 
the professor in the report of conversations. To her also 
we may attribute certain picturesque details and the building 
up of the different stories, which contain some geographical 
ot chronological contradictions without altering the funda- 
mental truth of the facts (nobody can reproach Greta 
Palmer for thus she does her work wonderfully, putting life, 
style and order in the adventure relations of a friend who 
has neither the time nor the knowledge of English, nor 
perhaps the writer’s art to do this himself; let us thank her for 
having put her art at the disposition of one who had such 
an important experience to relate to us). ; 

But the principal question remains, what about the funda- 
mental truth of the facts themselves? This has been questioned 
by some. His Belgian and Slovak friends have not the slightest 
doubt that Father George was in Russia. But what about 
each fact related ? Were they all his own experience ? 

Comparing the book with the notes taken in 1946 when 
Father George arrived in Belgium we find : 

1. A great number of facts agree. 

2. One story (it is not the one that aroused most suspicion) 
about a small boy who taught catechism to his friends . . . 
(p. 150) was, in 1946, explicitly given as not an experience 
of himself ; this precision does not figure in the book ! 

3. Quite a number of facts in the book, have no parallel 
in the notes of 1946: some of those concerning the religious 
underground and all those concerning the ‘plan’. Two 
explanations are possible : (a) in 1946 many details could have 
endangered people since removed from their posts: in the 
notes there is nothing compromising for the officers of the 
units with which he travelled, nor are any town names 
given, nor any of the underground ways of meeting explained ; 

ut a few experiences could only be with difficulty attributed 
to chance if Father George had no introduction to under- 
gtound Christians. (b) Another explanation would be that 
part of the facts are not his personal experiences but those 
of others: Father George has certainly many interesting 
contacts and a special capacity to make people speak; so 
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even with this explanation the facts on the whole could be 
wee... 

But a second question arises : supposing each story exact, 
is this resistance movement as important as the book gives 
the impression ? Is it a really vast organization or very 
small groups with little contact one with the other ? Father 
George speaks somewhere of an underground university, that 
consists of a dozen students with one professor, himself ! There 
is something of what the French call ‘histoire romaneée’, 

The possibility for us to control each fact and their relative 
importance is very small but we have enough to be grateful 
to Father George and Greta Palmer to move us out of our 
indifference, to wake our love for the courageous and un- 
fortunate people under Soviet rule, to remind us of our 
social duties; we have something to learn from the ‘plan’ 
and specially from the underground Christians of Russia. 

H.M. 
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